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LOVE’S FULFI! LING. 

On, love is weak 
Which counts the answers and the gains, 
Weighs all the losses and the pains, 
And eagerly each fond word drains 

A joy to seek! 


When love is strong, 

It never tarries to take heed, 

Or know if its return exceed 

Its gift; in its sweet haste no greed, 
No strifes belong. 


It hardly asks 
If it be loved at all; to take 
So barren seems, when it can make 
Such bliss, for the beloved sake, 
Of bitter tasks. 


Its ecstacy 
Could find hard death so beauteous, 
It sees through tears how Christ loved us, 
And speaks, in saying “ I love thus,” 

No blasphemy. 


So much we miss 
If love is weak, so much we gain 
If love is strong, God thinks no pain 
Too sharp or lasting to ordain 
To teach us this. 
—Helen Hunt Jackson. 


ISAAC AND MARY PENINGTON: 


Txovaa less conspicuous than many of those whose 
names are familiar among early Friends, few are 
more interesting than Isaac and Mary Penington, 
whose pure and saintly lives shed their gracious in- 
fluence upon a large circle of devoted friends. Prom- 
inent among these friends were William Penn and 
Thomas Ellwood, who were bound to them by the 
closest ties, the one by the tie of marriage, the other 
by that of a lifelong friendship 


Both Isaac and Mary Penington were by birth | 


persons of wealth and position. Mary was the only 
child of Sir John Proude, who held a large landed 
estate in Kent, England. Left an orphan when she 
was only three years old, she was piaced among rela- 
tives. While still a little girl she went to live in the 
family of Sir Edward Partridge and here she grew up 
and was educated with his nephews, William and 
Herbert Springett. In this intimate companionship 
she became tenderly attached to William and after- 
wards married him. ° 

At this time the controversy between the Puritans 
and the Church of England in regard to the use of 


1 Read at the Conference, 15th and ‘Race streets, Philadelphia, 
by Annie Cooper. 
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the Book of Common Prayer and to other practices 
of the church was beginning to wax hot; and Mary, 
who was still young, felt in common with many oth- 
ers that she could no longer worship in what was 
then the formalism of the Established Church and 
she went with the Puritans. Her husband was in 
full sympathy with her in her religious views and 
soon after their marriage he joined the army of the 
Parliament in the struggle with King Charles I. for 
civil and religious liberty. Sir William Springett 
served as a colonel of a regiment and proved him- 
self an indomitable soldier. An iconoclast, as most 
of the Puritan soldiers were, he had little regard for 
any works of art, however precious, and destroyed 
with a ruthless hand in his military career every- 
thing that seemed to him suggestive of “ popish idol- 
atry.” After a short service in the army, he died of 
camp fever and the romance of these young lives 
was ended. Mary Penington has left a most inter- 
esting account of her noble husband in a letter writ- 
ten to her grandson, Springett Penn. 

A few weeks after her husband’s death her daughter, 
Guilelma Maria was born, destined to be the future 
wife of William Penn. Bowing in submission to 
her great sorrow, the young widow went to London 
to live, her excellent mother-in-law forming a part of 
her household. She sought in vain among the vari- 
ous sects of the city the rest for her spirit she so ar- 
dently craved,and she says of herself: “I was like the 
parched heath for want of rain, and like the hunted 
hart longing for water, so great was my thirst after 
that which I did not know was near. In the condi- 
tion . . of weary seeking and not finding, I mar- 
ried my dear husband, Isaac Penington. My love 
was drawn to him because I found he saw the deceit 
of all mere notions about religion.” Congeniality of 
taste and religious conviction made this marriage a 
peculiarly happy union. 

The father of Isaac Penington was a man of dis- 
tinction, being for many years an alderman, and for 
two successive years Lord Mayor of London. He 
was also a prominent member of the Long Parlia- 
ment, and sat in that memorable High Court which 
tried and condemned to execution King Charles. 
Charles the Second on his accession gave his word of 
honor that all the surviving regicides should be par- 
doned upon taking the oath of allegiance to him, but 
later, witb his characteristic faithlessness, he had 
them tried and condemned, some to death and others 
to imprisonment. Alderman Penington was one of 
those sent to the Tower over which he had once 
ruled as an honorable governor. Hard usage here 
soon terminated his life, and his property was confis- 
cated. 
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William Penn’s testimony of Isaac Penington is 
that, “He was well descended as to his worldly 
parentage, and born about the year 1617, being heir 
to a fair inheritance, his education was suitable to 
his quality among men, having all the advantages 
the schools and universities his own country could 
giv®, joined with the conversation of some of the 
most knowing and considerable men of that time. 
His natural abilities, the gifts of his Creator, excelled ; 
he was a man guick in apprehension, fruitful in con- 
ception, of a lively wit and intelligence, but adorned 
with an extraordinary mildness and engaging sweet- 
ness of disposition. 

“ His father’s station in public business gave him 
pretensions enough toa share of this world’s great- 
ness; but he, with the blessed meek Moses refused 
the Egyptian glory of it and chose rather a life dedi- 
cated to an inquiry after God and holy fellowship 
with him and his despised Israel. Very early did 
the Lord visit him with more than ordinary mani- 
festations of his love.” 

Some time after the marriage of the Penington’s 
they went to reside at Chalfont, Buckinghamshire. 
Thomas Ellwood gives us glimpses of the beautiful 
domestic life of this refined and cultivated family, 
first in his visits at their home with his father, and 
later, when he became an inmate of the family as tu- 
tor for the children of the Peningtons. I know of no 
other place in the literature of Friends where we find 
such an account of the home life of a Friends’ family 
of two hundred years ago. It was a home of wealth 
and refinement, where all the rites of generous hos- 
pitality were observed, yet tempered by dignified 
simplicity and sobriety. 

From the same source we have this delightful ac- 
count of the beautifal and charming Guilelma Maria 
Springett. “ WhileI remained in that family various 
suspicions arose in the minds of some concerning me 
with respect to Mary Penington’s fair daughter, Guli. 
For she, having now arrived at a marriageable age, 
and being in all respects a very desirable woman,— 
whether regard was had to her outward person, 
which wanted nothing to render her completely 
comely ; or to the endowments of her mind, which 
were every way extraordinary; or to her outward 
fortune, which was fair, and which with some hath 
not the last nor least place ;—she was openly and se- 
cretly sought and solicited by many, some of almost 
every rank and condition, good and bad, rich and 
poor, friend and foe. To whom in their respective 
turns, till he at length came for whom she was re- 
served, she carried herself with so much evenness of 
temper, such courteous freedom, guarded with the 
strictest modesty, that, as it gave encouragement or 
ground of hope to none, so neither did it administer 
any matter of offense or just complaint to any. 

Whilst I was not ignorant of the various fears which 
filled some jealous heads concerning me, neither was 
I so stupid or so divested of human feeling as not to 
be sensible of the real and innate worth and virtue 
which adorned that excellent dame, and attracted 
the eyes and hearts of so many, with the greatest im- 
portunity to seek and solicit her hand. But the force 
of truth and sense of honor suppressed whatever 





would have arisen in my heart beyond the bounds of 
friendship. And having observed how some others 
had befooled themselves by misconstruing her com- 
mon kindness expressed in innocent, open, free con- 
versation, springing from the abundant affability, 
courtesy, and sweetness of her natural temper to be 
the effect of singular regard and peculiar affection for 
them, I resolved to shun the rock on which I had 
seen SO many run and split.” Chalfont has an addi- 
tional interest from Milton’s having had his home in 
a “ pretty box ” near the Grange, selected for him by 
Thomas Ellwood, and here in darkness and neglect 
he passed several years. 

“Tsaac Penington became an eminent preacher 
of the Gospel among Friends, and also an indefatiga- 
ble writer. He was always ready to put forth his |lit- 
erary powers and gentle persuasive influence, in de- 
fence of that spiritual religion and gospel truth which 
had brought so much comfort to hisown soul. Mary 
Penington seems to have been in an especial man- 
ner fitted to be a true helpmate to him, her practical 
business capacity supplying what was less active in 
him. Unitedly they went forward with abiding trust 
in their Heavenly Father’s love and care, their spir- 
itual life being made strong in the Lord.” 

Like his fellow religionist, he suffered bitter perse- 
cution and had many sorrows,having been imprisoned 
six different times; and he and his family were 
ejected from his home at Chalfont, which he had oc- 
cupied up to this time by sufferance, as it was a part 
of his father’s confiscated estate. 

Brighter days came to the old age of these devoted 
Friends in their humble home at Woodside, a small 
property belonging to Mary Penington, and here they 





| lived in quiet enjoyment for some years, but the 


health of Isaac was broken by his frequent imprison- 
ments. He died in 1679, and was interred in the bur- 
ial ground at Jordans, near his old home at Chalfont, 
and a few years later his beloved wife was laid by his 
side. 

Isaac Penington has left numerous volumes writ- 
ten in support of his cherished views. His writings, 
however, are less controversial than most of the writ- 
ings of that day and give evidence of agentle nature 
and close communion with the Divine Spirit. 

The following is an extract from one of his essays : 
“ What should we publish any new faith or new doc- 
trine for? Indeed we have none to publish ; but all 
ouraim isto bring men to the ancient principle of 
truth, and to the right understanding and practice of 
the ancient Apostolic doctrine and holy faith once de- 
livered to the saints. Hence notions do but cause 
disputes; but heart-knowledge, heart-experience, 
sense of the living power of God inwardly, the evi- 
dence and demonstration of his Spirit in the inward 
facts, put an end to disputes, and put men upon the 
inward travail and exercise of spirit by that which is 
new and living, which avails with God. Now, whereas 
many are offended at us, because we do not more 
preach doctrjnal points, or the history of Christ, as 
touching his death, resurrection, ascension, ete.; but 
our declaration and testimony is chiefly concerning a 
principle to direct and guide men’s minds thereto. 

That which God hath given us the experi- 
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ence of, and that which he hath given us to testify of, 
is the mystery, the hidden life, the inward and spirit- 
ual appearance of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
revealing his power inwardly, destroying enemies in- 
wardly, and working his way inwardly in the heart. 
This was the joyful sound to our souls, even the tid- 
ings of the arising of that inward life and power 
which could do this.” 


| 
| 
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constantly stimulate our own lesser intellect. An- 
other may show us what is possible to the “ genius 
of patience.” Still another is so thorough, so pains- 


| taking in work, as to shame away every temptation 
| to sham or half-hearted attempts. In another we 


“ What was Christ’s righteousness? Was it not | 


the life, the virtue, the spirit of the Father in him, he 
being one with it, in the faith of it, and in the obedi- 
ence to it? And is not the righteousness of the 
head and body the same, communicated from the 
head to the body ? So much of Christ’s 
spirit, so much of his righteousness; and out of his 
spirit out of his righteousness forevermore.” 


REVERENCE: 
Tue thought to which I would direct your minds this 
morning, one of our poets has put into the mouth of 
Michael Angelo: 
“T too know the cry, 

Go up, thou bald head! from a generation 

That, wanting reverence, wanteth the best food 

The soul can feed on.” 

It was four centuries ago that the great artist made 
the charge of irreverence, that is heard in this day, 
against the people of a younger generation. Perhaps 
it is in the very nature of things, in all times, that to 
those who have passed the meridian of life, and in 
whom the blood-currents flow more slowly, and en- 
thusiasm begins to wane, the fresh, young life just 
coming into the field of the world’s activities, self-as- 
sertive from very super-abundance of energy and un- 
tried power, should take on a seeming of irreverence. 
To my mind, it is required of the wisdom of age, to 
remember that the fire of youth is the divine spark 
transmitted from generation to generation to keep 
alive all the processes of human growth. It is a part 
of the wisdom of age to accept gladly and thankfully 
the help of untired hands, and untaxed nerve, and 
abounding hope and courage ; and to cherish and to 


direct with sympathetic feeling the ardor of youth. 


This is a reverence due from age to youth, ever the 
fresh gift of God. This is the humility of age. 

But youth is lovely and of gracious promise, only 
in proportion as its “sublime audacity ” is curbed, 
and its zeal for active service is tempered by humil- 


ity ; only as it feeds on reverence, that “ best food Pi 


of the soul. Jesus chose for his type of the “ great- 
est in the Kingdom of Heaven,” the little child, 
whose openness of mind, whose teachable spirit, 
makes all growth possible to him. 

To revere is to look up and beyond self, beyond 
our own attainments to the largeness or the loveli- 
ness which we conceive. It is a good habit of mind, 
as we go through life, to seek in those we live with 
or casually meet, the characteristics toward which 
we would hold a worshipful attitude. If we look for 
them we may find them, when indifference would 
leave us blind to a blessedness right at hand. In 
one, we may find an intellectual greatness that will 


1An address to Swarthmore students, by Elizabeth Powell 
Bond. 





feel the charm of courtesy rooted deeply in a kindli- 
ness of heart that is sensitive and responsive to all 
human needs. Another draws us upward by a re- 
finement and delicacy of nature that is self-protect- 


| ing from every rude contact, and glowing with its 





hint of the divine. Angel and Messiah may walk 
beside us waiting recognition, and charged with mes- 
sages for the hearing ear. One of our poets has 
taught us to “ Look through nature up to Nature’s 
God.” If it be true that we may be sons and 
daughters of God, then does human nature in its 
noblest aspects become in some measure a revelation 
of the divine. 

Thus may we make our daily lives, wherever their 
lines are cast, a school for reverence. Every impulse 


| of adoration for what is above and beyond our present 
| reach, even in the men and women about us, is 


a movement of growth in the soul toward that which 
| it reveres,—is an impulse God-ward. For that which 
| we see in human lives, of greatness and patience 





and loveliness and power, points ever to the Divine 
Source and the divine completeness of these attri- 
butes. 

Browning has given us this line from the Greek: 

“ Nobility of soul is self-impelled reverence.” 

This must be true. For nobility of soul bas, along 
with ruggedness and strength, a delicacy of percep- 
tion that catches every hint of what is beyond and 


| above itself. 


And now how is it with us,in our student-life? 
As “knowledge grows from more to more,” does 
“ more of reverence in us dwell?” Does it come to 


| us ever in our studies, directly in science and mathe- 


matics, less directly perhaps in other departments, 
that we are thinking God’s thoughts after him? Do 
we hold ourselves now and here, as in the Holy of 
Holies? Student-life is barren of its finest results if 
it be not a school of reverence? If student-life mean 
to us only a stated course in this line of study, or 
that, to be testified to by a diploma, along with its 
accompaniments of social pleasures and athletic 
achievements, we are losing its highest significance. 
Might we not say that the ultimate purpose of stu- 
dent-life is to feel after God, if hapily we may find 
him? Happy the student who early has the inspi- 
ration of this high purpose, who early takes the atti- 
tude of reverence towards his work. It would make 


| impossible to him all carelessness and indifference in 


his work. It would make dull pages glow with new 
meaning to him. It would bear him up and away— 
this feeling after God—from everything mean and 
unworthy. It would leave for him no dreary soli- 
tudes, nor barren wastes. It is the main-spring of 
best endeavor. It isthe secret of tireless effort. It 
is the source of enthusiasm. It is the“ elixir of 
life,” the fountain of eternal youth ! 

This is “ that best food that the soul has to feed 
upon.” 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
MATERIALISM AND SCIENCE.—III. 
MATERIALISM AND THE FUNDAMENTAL DOCTRINE OF 
FRIENDS. 

To any one familiar with the fundamental doctrines 
(truths, I have no doubt), of Quakerism, it must be a 
thoroughly unnecessary work to point out that they 
are absolutely at variance with Materialism. For 
Quakerism takes as its first thought, the sure convic- 
tion that a Divine Being exists; and as its second, 
(and “characteristic doctrine”), that He communi- 
cates directly and continually with the soul of man. 
The followers of George Fox thus preclude every pos- 
sible form of Philosophy which denies, doubts, or de- 
clines to affirm the existence of God; as they pre- 
clude, also, any form of religion which denies that 
God may and does communicate his will directly to 

the individual soul. 
The simple statement of these facts will be recog- 
nized, unquestionably, as conclusive. If argument is to 


be made in behalf either of Materialism, or of any of | 


its (substantial) manifestations such argument must 
begin by assuming ground on which it is impossible for 
Quakerism to stand. If we take the theorist who as- 


sumes that Matter alone is sufficient to explain itself | 


and all things, the case is very plain; yet it is not 
less plain as to the theorist who assumes that all be- 
yond matter is Unknowable. For Quakerism asserts 
that the Creative Power is Knowable, that it is capa- 
ble of being known with the utmost certainty, that 
the knowledge of God is a fact of the surest demon- 
stration,—that to stop where the materialistic ex- 
planations end would be to refuse to enter upon the 
highest, noblest, and most satisfying experience of 
which the immortal part of man is capable. 

Let us turn to some of the authorities on Quaker- 
ism, and see how they deal with this subject. Rob- 
ert Barclay opens his “Apology’’ with his Proposi- 
tion “Concerning the True Foundation of Knowl- 


edge,” which he states thus: “ Seeing the height of | 


all Happiness is placed in the true knowledge of God 
(‘ This is life eternal, to know thee, the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent’) the trueand 
right understanding of this Foundation and Ground 
of Knowledge is that which is most necessary to be 
known and believed, in the first place.” And after 
dwelling upon this quite briefly (taking it for granted, 
and not necessary to be proved by argument), he pro- 
ceeds to his second Proposition, “ Of Immediate Rev- 
elation,” the essential parts of which are: “ The tes- 
timony of the Spirit is that alone by which the true 
knowledge of God hath been, is, and can only be re- 
vealed; . . . this divine revelation, and inward 
illumination, is that which is evident and clear of it- 
self, forcing by its own evidence and clearness the 
well-disposed understanding to assent,—irresistibly 
moving the same thereunto.” 

It isthe knowledge of God’s existence that Bar- 
clay places first: if, then, we are to declare that not 
knowable at all, we must stop short at the very 
threshold of the Quaker idea. 

Thomas Clarkson states the case very well in his 
“Portraiture of Quakerism.” He says (Vol. II. p. 
98, et. seg.): “ The Quakers believe that when the Al- 








mighty created the Universe he effected it by means 
of the life, or vital, or vivifying energy that was in 
his own Spirit. This life of the Spirit has 
been differently named, but is concisely styled by 
St. John the Evangelist ‘the Word,’ for he says: ‘In 
the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and the Word was God” . . . The Al- 
mighty, also, by means of the same divine energy or 
life of the Spirit which had thus created the uni- 
verse, became the cause also of material life, and of 
vital functions. He called forth all animated nature 
into existence. He created man also by the 
same power. He made his corporeal and organic na- 
ture. He furnished him also with intellect, or a 
mental understanding. By this latter gift he gave to 
man what he had not given to other animated na- 
ture, the power of reason, by which he had the su- 
periority over it. But he gave to man,at the 
same time, independently of this intellect or under- 
standing, a spiritual faculty, or a portion of the life 
of His own spirit, to reside in him. This gift occa- 
sioned man to become more immediately, as it is ex- 
pressed,‘ the image of the Almighty.’ It set him 
above the animal and rational part of his nature. 
It made him know things not intelligible solely by 
his reason. It made him spiritually-minded. It en- 
abled him to know his duty to God, and to hold a 
heavenly intercourse with his Maker.” 

How vividly and really the more “spiritually- 
minded ” Friends (with many others), believe they 
have realized this intercourse with God needs not be 
stated at length to those who have read the narra- 
tives of their religious experience. If we look for an 
example, perhaps Jobn Woolman will serve as well as 
any,—of whom Whittier has said: “ And, looking at 
the purity, wisdom, and sweetness of his life, who 
shall say that his faith in the teaching of the Holy 
Spirit,—the interior guide and light,—was a mistaken 
one? Surely it was no illusion by which his feet 
were so guided that all who saw him felt that, like 
Enoch, he walked with God. ‘Thou, Lord,’ says 
Augustine in his Meditations, ‘communicatest thy- 
self to all; thou teachest the heart without words; 
thou speakest to it without articulate sounds.’ Never 
was this divine principle more fully tested than by 
Jobn Woolman; and the result is seen in a life of 
such rare excellence that the world is still better and 
richer for its sake, and the fragrance of it comes 
down to us through a century, still sweet and pre- 
cious.” 

Realizing, then, how Quakerism is built upon the 
two conceptions, the existence of a Divine Being, and 
the intercourse of the soul with Him, it is plain that 
every suggestion, whether of so-called Science, or 


1 Clarkson wrote. of course. with no thought of th: Evolu- 
tionar, theory. Yet his description of the Creative Act would 
scarcely require a very different form of sta ement were it proved 
beyond con: rover-y that (as Wallace interpret- Darwinism) the 
physical (not the spiritual) part of man is a development from 
the lowest forms. 


*** However, I am sure that there is acommon spirit that plays 
within us and that is the spirit of God. Whoever feels not the 
warm gale and gentle ventilation of this Spirit, I dare not say he 
lives; for truly without this to me there is no heat under the 


tropic, nor any light though I dwelt in the body of the sun.’’—Sir 
Thomas Browne 
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other, which tends to impair the distinctness of either 
thought is a blow open or insidious against the whole 
religious fabric of the Friend. All that he builds on 
these foundations, all his range of good works, all the 
philanthropy by which he desires to express his love 
for his fellow-men, is cut away at a stroke by any 
philosophy which oversets his assurance that God 
lives and reveals Himself. 

For myself, as I stated in my first article on this 
subject, I have not a doubt that the Materialistic 
tendencies which are found in the teachings of the 
prominent modern scientists, including Darwin, 
Spencer, Huxley, Tyndall, and others, bave weak- 
ened the forces of true Quakerism, as they have in 
other directions cast a chill over the Christian world. 
Books on science have for years been permeated 
with the idea that beyond Matter was the Unknow- 
able. Some of them have been more tnan thus per- 
meated, they have had this thought for their chief 
theme. Nota few of our young people have fed upon 
Herbert Spencer as upon a revelation of the ultimate 
truths of Science. Had his books been indeed a 
Gospel of Glad Tidings, they could hardly have been 
treated with a higher respect, though in fact they 
have no other message than that the confines of our 
present existence are veiled by impenetrable dark- 
ness. In the devotion to such “Science” as this,— 
not scientific, of course, because mere unproved as- 
sumption, contradicted by innumerable testimonies 
of the purest and best of men in all ages,—in the de- 
votion to such pseudo Science, I say, those of the ob- 
servers in the physical world who did not cast aside 
their faith in the Divine order have been treated 
with neglect if not contempt. I will cite Agassiz as 
an example of this. Why is Agassiz little quoted, 
little regarded in the school of scientists which I 
have been describing? Not because he was not an 


ardent student, not because he wanted an acute and | 


masterly mind, not because he did not give many 
years of earnest investigation to Nature, not because 
his observations did not add many valuable facts to 
our stores of physical truth,—but because he did not 
bear in his mind the hypothesis of the Agnostic, be- 
cause he did not repeat the shibboleth of the Un- 
knowable, because he did not limit his confession of 
the insufficiency of Matter to the grudging and miser- 
able formula that while there might be something be- 
yond the ken of the physical senses it was idle to at- 
tempt to know anything concerning it. Undoubtedly 
a neglect of Agassiz exists, and I believe it is mainly 
dueto the fact of his entertaining a different attitude 
toward spiritual things from that of the Spencer- 
Huxley School. 

Let me draw this paper to its conclusion with two 
suggestions: (1) The necessity for Friends of hold- 
ing fast, with absolute confidence and simplicity of 
faith, to their fundamental doctrines; and (2) The 
snare that is spread for their feet by any such appli- 
cations of so-called Science as tend to deprive them 
of their sense of an individual responsibility to God. 


As to the former suggestion I need only say that | 


in a religious body which does not attempt to lay 
down an elaborate Creed, it is necessary that the 
primary principles should be always openly declared, 
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fully understood, and profoundly respected. If the 
first two Propositions of Robert Barclay were not re- 
garded by Friends as of vital importance, their edi- 
fice would fall into disorder. Or,if I may change the 
figure somewhat abruptly, I should say that in sail- 
ing our course, since we have not undertaken to con- 
struct an elaborate chart of all the dogmatic shores, 
the metaphysical shoals, the rocks of theological dis- 
pute, it is the more necessary that we keep to the 
open sea, and point our prow to the surest star in 
the heavens. We must be faithful to the great 
things, in order to be sure that we shall avoid ship- 
wreck on the small. Nothing can be more certain as 
to Quakerism than that it will end its life when it 
permits its sure doctines of a Knowable God and his 
Indwelling Spirit to be denied, doubted, or disre- 
garded. 

And as to my second suggestion,—which might 
perhaps be worthy of an article rather than a para- 
graph,—let us consider for a moment to what that 
sort of “Science ” would lead, which should assume 
that every act in the whole life of each individual 
must be regulated by a scientific formula. To such a 
condition we may readily carry ourselves, the mom- 
ent we abandon the idea of an individual responsi- 
bility to God. From the scientific investigator we 
shall learn the facts of nature ; from the scientific the- 
orist we shall learn how deductions from these direct 
the order of life; from the scientific legislator we 
shall receivea system which will prescribe not merely 
that we shall not injure or inconvenience others, 
but that we must, for our own scientific good, con- 
form every act of our working hours to the scientific 
formula. The logicis complete. When Science shall 
be ready to draw up its code of existence, its grand 
system of conduct, how are we to decline to make it 
law, except upon the ground of an already existing 
higher law? It is observed by a strong writer that: 
“ Except upon a basis of intuitive morality, and the re- 
lation of the conscience to God, there is and can be 
no solid basis on which the rights of minorities can se- 
curely repose.”’ It might be easily true, that after we 
should content ourselves with the doctrine of the Un- 
knowable, and should consert to the direction of all 
conduct by “Science,” we should find our food, our 
drink, our clothing, our hours of sleep and waking, 
our walk and return, our acts and omissions to act, 
even our thoughts and the most intimate expressions 
of existence, prescribed to us by an absolute, invari- 
able, and infallible code. If it should be thus 
it would be no more than a logical realization 
of the theories recently formulated in these columns 
by “C.L.8S.” “The office of Science,” he tells us, 
“is the guidance of Conduct,” and his accompanying 
propositions shows that he consideres it the “ office ” 
of Science to direct the conduct of communities as well 
as of individuals. We have simply to take this 
ground in order to see that the logical step forward is 
to enact into the State’s system the laws of Science, 
and to do this not merely on general and broad lines, 
but to the uttermost detail. Something pointing to 
this was offered the world by France in 1793, when 
all things were cut away from the supernatural, and 


IMivart, * Lessons frum Nature,”’ p. 400. 
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rebuilt (scientifically) upon the foundations that were 
Knowable to the physical senses. That was a day 
when Materialism ruled, for a time, and characterized 
its rule by a proscription such as had seldom if ever 
been seen. 

Few, if any, religious bodies claim more of the 
State’s exemptions than do the Friends. Necessarily 
so, because they regard as the highest law, superior to 
any enactment of the State, the voice of God in each 
soul. Let them beware, then, of any step that carries 
them to ground where the dictum of the State will be- 
come supreme in all things. Let them beware of all 
such philosophy as leads to a dependence on outward 
compulsion rather than inward conviction. Let them 
abide in the precious faith of those best and most be- 
loved ones who have made Quakerism part of the 
noblest record of Christianity. Let them abate not 
one jot or tittle of the Truth on which it rests, and 
which is both Old and New, because it is Eternal. 

H. M. J. 
Extracted for Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


OLD YEARLY MEETING ADVICES. 


Some advices given forth from time to time by the 
Yearly Meeting of Friends for New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania, held alternately at Burlington and Phila- 
delphia. 


1681. Agreed that if any Friend have it on his 


mind to travel in the service of Truth to any remote 
parts, that before they so do, they lay first their in- 


tentions before the respective Monthly Meetings they 
do belong to, in order to have the consent or appro- 
bation thereof. 

1719. It is the advice of this meeting, that per- 
sons differing about worldly affairs, do as little as 
may be choose or desire ministering Friends to be 
arbitrators. 

1723. And our advice is to all our ministers that 
they be conversant in reading the Scriptures of 
Truth, and if any in the course of their ministry shall 
misquote, misapply, or draw unsound inferences or 
wrong conclusions from the text, or otherwise misbe- 
have themselves in point of conduct or conversation, 
let them be dealt with in love and tenderness by the 
overseers or elders where they live. 

1724. Wetenderly recommend to faithful Friends, 
and especially Ministers and Elders, to watch over the 
flock of Christ in their respective places and stations. 

1730. Declared, tbat it is the sense of this Meet- 
ing (as it hath been the practice of Friends for sev- 
eral years past) that any person coming forth or of- 
fering themselves in the ministry be approved of by 
the Monthly Meeting to which he or she doth be- 
long, and by them be recommended before they are 
permitted to sit in the meetings of Ministers and 
Elders, or travel abroad in the mizistry. 

1732. The Quarterly Meetings of Bucks and Bur- 
lington signify their dissatisfaction with the Yearly 
Meeting Minute made here in the year 1730, relating 
to young ministers not being permitted to sit in the 
meeting of Ministers and Elders before they are rec- 
ommended by the Monthly Meeting to which they 
belong, and request this meeting would resume the 
consideration thereof. 


Which matter is referred to a committee of 14 
Friends, who are desired to bring their sense thereof 
to the next Yearly Meeting. 

1733. The Friends to whom the reports of Bucks 
and Burlington Quarters last year was referred, re- 
port as their sense, that it might become generally 
satisfactory and equally useful to have it expressed 
“without the permission of the Monthly Meeting to 
which the said young ministers belong, first had and 
signified to the Meeting of Ministers and Elders by 
one of the Elders or other weighty Friend belonging 
to such Monthly Meeting.” Which report was ap- 
proved of by this Meeting. 

1755. It is unanimously agreed that such Quar- 
ters where Monthly Meetings of Ministers and Elders 
have not been already settled, they ought without 
further delay to be established, and agreeable to the 
Rules of our Discipline that solid women elders 
should be appointed to sit therein, and let all dwell 
in that which gives ability to labor successfully in the 
Church of Christ. 

And it is the judgment of this meeting, that no 
Ministers should travel in Truth’s service to parts be- 
yond the seas, without the concurrence of both the 
Quarterly and Monthly Meetings of business to which 
he or she belongs, signified by an endorsement made 
at the Quarterly Meeting on a certificate granted by 
the Monthly Meeting. 

It is recommended to the several Quarterly and 
Monthly Meetings to collect as full as they can some 
account of what Ministers and Elders have deceased 
in their respective meetings since the last account 
was sent in to this meeting, and such Memorials as 
thought necessary concerning such whose lives and 
doctrine are still remembered with a sweet savor 
among them, and the particular care of Friends is 
desired every year hereafter tosend up such accounts 
to the Yearly Meeting, that our concern may there- 
by be manifested to preserve the name of the righte- 
ous in remembrance. 

1724. Advised, against imitating the vain customs 
of wearing or giving mourning and all extravagant 
expenses about the interment of the dead. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1890.—No. 18. 
Firth MONTH 11, 1890. 
FEEDING THE MULTITUDE. 
GOLDEN TExT.—Biessed are they that hunger and thirst after 
r.ghteous iess. fur they shall be fi led.—Matt 5 6 
Read Luke 9: 10-17. 
WE have in this lesson another striking evidence of 
the love and compassion of Jesus for the multitudes 
who thronged from far and near to see him and to 
listen to “‘ the words of grace which proceeded out of 
his mouth” (Luke 4: 22). Among the vast assem- 
bly of 5,000 men, “besides women and children ” 
(Matt. 14: 2), there were doubtless many pilgrims 
from Upper Galilee, on their way to Jerusalem to at- 
tend the Passover feast, near at hand. These would 
be provided with food for the journey, as the inns 
placed at convenient intervals on the great routes of 
travel were simply places of shelter, where no pro- 
vision was made to supply food for the traveler or 


. his animals. This is an important fact, from which 
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we may readily conclude that the feeding, which is 
usually made the strong point of the narrative, was 
confined only to those who bad come from places 
near by with the intention of returning for the even- 
ing meal. 

The beauty and significance of this occasion to us 
is found not in the story of the feeding so many on 
so small an amount of food. There is a profounder 
truth in the evidence it affords of the wonderful 
power that Jesus exercised over the vast assemblage, 
embracing all classes and conditions of men. His 
lofty design and calm forbearance, the purity of his 
whole demeanor, and, we may believe, the sweet per- 
suasive eloquence of his voice, awed into stillness, 
respect, and reverence, the waiting throng. 

Withdrew apart to a city called Bethsaida. That he 
and the apostles, who had just returned from the 
mission upon which they had been sent, might con- 
fer together in reference to the success of the work 
undertaken by them. The Bethsaida here men- 
tioned is believed to have been a small place on the 
east side of the lake, and not the native place of sev- 
eral of the apostles, which was on the west side of 
the lake in the land of Gennesareth. 

The multitude followed him, etc. They were not 
willing to lose the opportunity of his teaching, and 
the blessing that always attended his ministry among 
them. The words of Jesus’ discourse are not given ; 
it was one of those opportunities in which the power 
of the Gospel was so manifested that little account 
was made of the passing time. 

Send the multitude away. This was the concern of 
the apostles ; they feared the consequences of having 
so many hungry men about them, and wanted them 
dismissed in time to procure food and lodging for the 
night. 

Give ye them to eat. This is the beautiful feature of 
the Christ spirit. “ Feed the hungry,”—divide what 
you have with those more needy than yourselves. 
It is the carrying out of this principle in our daily 
life that has filled Christian lands with homes and 
asylums for the destitute and suffering, and is hasten- 
ing forward the fulfillment of the promise of the an- 
gels—peace and good-will among the nations. 

Make them sit down in companies. A lesson in order, 
in quietness. This must be our condition before our 
spirits can be fed with the heavenly food. It was in 
the quiet which followed the roar and tumult of the 
elemental strife, that the prophet heard the “ still, 
small voice.” Let us heed the instruction. 

They did eat and were all filled. The acknowledg- 
ment of the divine favor in the blessing of the food, 
—the hand which dispensed it,—the influence that 
the Christ power exercised upon them, so filled the 
multitude with gladness and a trust in God, that it 
could be declared, “ They did eat, and were all filled.” 


Among the Jews, it was the custom for the father 
or head of the house to take the bread in his hands 
and render thanks to God, before any of the family 
were permitted to taste it. Through the direction of 
Jesus and the blessing of the Father, the disciples 
handed forth food to the people, illustrating in a re- 
markable manner the growth and development of 


the spiritual food which the faithful ministers of the 


Gospel hand forth even while feeling most sensibly 
their own need. While giving willingly of their 
little, it increases by the thousandfold as the multi- 
tudes are fed. 

It is not always easy to know in the circumstances 
of life which way is right, but we can ask guidance 
and strength from the tender, loving Father, and the 
doors of mercy and light will be opened unto us. 
Not to a few, but unto all. “ Behold, I am with thee, 
I will sustain thee,” the Spirit tells us, and if we hun- 
ger, we cannot mistake this voice. Comfort in each 
trial, helpin every discouragement, consolation in all 
our bereavements ; this is the bread of life. 

The more these lessons can be brought to apply to 
our individual lives, the more instructive and useful 
they will be. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

The “ Feeding of the multitude” is recorded by 
all the Evangelists. John states that “the passover 
was nigh,” and that circumstance accounts for the 
large company which were gathered on this occasion. 
The twelve disciples whom Jesus had sent out to pro- 
claim his Gospel had traversed Galilee bearing the 
message of their Master to all the people, and now 
that they found themselves so near his person, we 
wonder not at their anxiety to see him, or that, find- 
ing he had retired into the sparsely settled country 
around Bethsaida, they should follow him there. 

In the study of this lesson, the fact of the feeding 
so great a company is of less importance when we re- 
member that the people of that country when they 
traveled, always carried a bag of provisions with 
them, and as the journey to Jerusalem was long and 
tedious, few if any who were on their way to the 
passover feast would go unprovided. We gain instruc- 
tion that is of infinitely more value to us than all 
that has ever been said or written respecting the 
multiplying of the loaves and fishes, from the readi- 
ness which Jesus showed to divide the food that had 
been provided for himself and his disciples with the 
hungry, fainting people who had gathered from the 
immediate neighborhood. With the self-forgetful- 
ness that always characterized his intercourse with 
them he had welcomed the thronging multitude to 
the retreat he had sought, and improved the oppor- 
tunity to teach and declare to them the truths of the 
Gospel. Now that the “day was far spent,” and the 
time for the evening meal drew near, with what ear- 
nest concern for the bodily want do we see this be- 
loved teacher making provision for supplying that 
want. 

But first of all there must be order, the green, 
sloping hillsides offer restful seats; with reverential 
quiet they wait the blessing and the breaking of the 
food. In this he makes noclaim of power or author- 
ity, but turns the thought of all to God as the only 
suurce of blessing. How transcendently above and 
beyond all the claims that theologians have made for 
this Divine man does his simple act of faith and de- 
pendence upon the Father, place him, and what a 
lesson to all who are striving to be alike faithful and 
dependent is the evidence it affords of the truth of 
his own declaration, “ I can of myself do nothing.” 
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STABILITY IN OUR FAITH. 
“ Wirsour wavering,” is the exhortation, and it is the 
solid element of success in all the undertakings of 
life. He that can be influenced by any chance opin- 
ion or apparently successful effort in a direction, dif- 
ferent from his own, without giving careful study and 


“ 


examination into the “ ways and means” by which 
the success is arrived at, fails in the necessary caution 
and discrimination that every object in life if rightly 
pursued is entitled to receive. 

We find men and women failing to realize their 
anticipations, because of the want of firmness and 
unwavering application to the object through which 
the gain is looked for, and this applies as truly to the 
things of the spirit,—our relations to the religious life— 
as to the business transactions which absorb the 
thought and effort of mankind in the outward life. 

“Hold fast the confession of our hope that it 
waver not,” isthe apostolic injunction, with the as- 
surance that “ He is faithful that promised ;” adding 
“ Let us consider one another to provoke unto love 
and good works.” In this latter we find the source 
of satisfaction and peace in believing ; for it is not in 
what agrees with our intellectual understanding of 
faith, so much as in the living reality it affords of its 
adaptation to the needs of our social relations, as 


well as to the aspirations of the ideal life ; we want to 
i 


feel that these are met,—-to know in our own experi- 
ence that we havea faith in God, and also in one an- 
other, that will stand the test of every-day life, and 
meet and satisfy the questionings of the inner con- 
sciousness. We cannot if we are true to ourselves dis- 
miss any of the inquiries that arise, with the old 
dogma of the Divine purposes as hidden from man to 
be accepted as taught by the authority of the church 
under penalty of its anathema, if doubted. 

We see, indeed, that the Divine so far transcends 
the human, that it is not in the power of thought, 
however inspired, to comprehend the fullness and 
perfection of the Holy One. This in no sense in- 
volves a mystery, but becomes a divine reality of 
hope and expectation to the believing soul. God in 
man is the sure foundation ; the reconciling power ; 
exemplified in the life of dedication to the Divine 
will, and its ability to save to the uttermost, wit- 











nessed to by the blessed and holy Jesus, and through 
him, by his example and testimony, declared to be 
possible to every other obedient child of the High- 
est. This is the foundation that we are exhorted to 
stand upon as good confessors of the Indwelling 
Power that is man’s highest gift, as the heir of God 
and joint-heir with Christ in all that the relationship 
implies to the soul of man. Let us stand by this 
testimony without wavering, and we have nothing to 
fear in all the investigations that Science and Re- 
ligion may make. Whatever is true in Science can- 
not be untrue to God. Whatever is true in Religion 
will have the sign and seal of its Great Author; and 
while there is much that remains to be discovered, 
many laws in Nature and in Spirit that are yet to be 
more fully understood, we can.safely rest in the faith 
that God is, and that “he is a rewarder of all who 
diligently seek him.” 


MARRIAGES. 
BRANIN—JONES.—Third mo. 12th, 1890, by Friends’ 
ceremony, John Walter Branin, of Mount Holly, N. J., son 
of George and Anna E. Branin, of Cheltenham township, 
Montgomery county, Pa., and Martha Coles Jones, daughter 
of Joseph A. and the late Saran Jones, of Vincenttown, 
N. J. 

MAHAN—LENOX.—At the residence of the bride’s 
parents, Third month 26th, 1890, under the care of Ches- 
terfield Monthly Meeting, N. J., Henry Laing Mahan, of 
Trenton, N. J.,son of Abel and Rebecca W. Mahan, of 
Lower Makefield, Pa., and Mary Agnes, daughter of David 
W. and Catharine Lenox, of Trenton, N. J. 


DEATHS. 

ATKINSON.--On Seventh-day, Fourth month 26th, 1890, 
Townsend Atkinson, in his 45th year, son of George T. and 
Elizabeth B. Atkinson, of Mullica Hill, N. J.; a member of 
Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting, N. J. 

BASSETT.—At Wilmington, Delaware, Fourth month 
27th, 1890, Elizabeth Bassett, in the 100th year of her age; 
an esteemed member of Wilmington Monthly Meeting. 

She was born in Woodstown, N. J., in Ninth month, 1790, 
and was one of twelve children. In 1808 she removed to 
Wilmington, with her father, Nathan Bassett, and for many 
years kept a dry-goods store there, with success. She was 
confined to her bed buttwodays. One brother survives her, 
at the age of 85; her father was 54 at his death, and an un- 
cle reached the extreme age of 101. 

BENNETT.—At his residence, near Jenkintown, Pa., 
Fourth month 25th, 1890, Daniel Richards Bennett, in his 
84th year; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia. 

BOND.—At the residence of her brother, Joseph B. 
Stiles, near Maple Shade, N. J., Fourth month 23d, 1890, 
Elizabeth M., widow of Richard Bond, in her 74th year. 

GRISCOM.—On the morning of Fourth month 25th, 
1890, at her residence, Philadelphia, Sarah Whitelock, 
widow of William Griscom, and daughter of the late Isaac 
Whitelock, of Frankfort, in her 8lst year; an elder of the 
Monthly Meeting held at Green street. 

SMYTH.—Fourth month 24th, 1890, Lucy Smyth, in 
her 70th year; an esteemed elder of Wilmington Monthly 
Meeting, Delaware. 
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THE CARE OF OUR BURIAL GROUNDS. 
Tue reading of the account by G. V. in the InTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL, from the Friend, brought the 
care of our places for interment into consideration, 
and the statement that when building the house 
now occupied by the book store, (302 Arch street), 
“In digging the cellar a great number of human 
bones were disinterred ” caused serious reflection. 
These may have been the remains of some who bore 
“the heat and burden” in their day, honored of 
many brethren and mourned by loving relatives. 
And a question has arisen as to whether Friends of 
the present time are as careful “as would be best ” 
in regard to the preservation of these cities of the 
dead. In some places where Friends were once 
numerous, few, and perhaps none, now remain, and 
bushes and briar cover the ground, if the plough- 
share does not pass over the graves of our fathers, of 
our mothers, and friends. The erection of stones 
bearing inscriptions that the body of a son of David, 
a daughter of Jonah, or a wife of Solomon was laid 
there, will not preserve the bones from the “ digging 
of a cellar,” when they may be jumbled together in 
a common receptacle, and the sculptured stones 
“ cast into a large pit and buried.” 

I am far from encouraging a superstitious rever- 
ence for the “tabernacle of clay ” in which the spirit 
dwelt for a season and made the tendrils of affection 
to embrace it in loving folds, for in this the language 
is applicable, “ He is not here.” The women, types 
of our sympathetic nature, came early to anoint the 
body of Jesus, and were thus greeted by the angels, 
a fitting testimony that all these offerings avail noth- 
ing to the immortal spirit which has ascended to 
God, and in this day are offerings to our own vanity 
and to the pride of our hearts,—bdricks, which a cruel 
taskmaster requires of us to deliver and for which he 
furnishes no straw. But that our graveyard should 
be neatly kept and properly enclosed, is a Christian 
duty, which we ought carefully to fulfill. In some 
places there has been provision made by bequests for 
this purpose, and probably, while the matter was 
fresh, these have been properly applied ; but I think 
it likely some cases have been lost sight of. 
may have arisen from its having been made a trust to 


some persons by the will of the testator, and nothing | 


put on the records of the meeting to preserve the 
knowledge of the bequest. It does not require a 
great many years for circumstances in which we are 
not immediately actors to pass out of mind. Thus a 
legacy to a friend to keep a wall or enclosure in re- 
pair may not be remembered much longer than he 
lives. Executors or administrators not cognizant of 
it would make no attempt to preserve it. 
left to the Trustees of the graveyard, unless frequently 
reported, this might be the result. 

Within a few years several legacies in trust have 
been made to preserve Friends’ property at Merion. 
In one the testator left it to the meeting to be by it 
invested and the interest accruing applied in its dis- 
cretion. Another is to the Trustees of the meeting 
and their successors, but the Preparative Meeting has 
no official information of it, and no copy of it. 


This | 


Even if | 
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mon report says that a Trustee obtained the amount 
of the executors, but there is no report made or re- 
quired for it or how it is used. Yet another was left 
with a specific application without the knowledge of 
or consent of the meeting. Yet another was reported 
as having been made, but has not been verified. 

Now, I think all of these wills were deficient in 
not making a meeting of record an agent to which all 
the Trustees should make annual report. The first 
one gave the meeting the control, but did not say 
Preparative Meeting, and buta few years previous the 
Radnor Monthly Meeting had been held there; yet it 
was doubtless the design of the testator that Merion 
Preparative sbould receive the care of it, and after 
losing one or more years’ interest, it now has it speci- 
fically on its books, and forwards report to the 
Monthly Meeting of its application. 

In the application of funds what right have Trus- 
tees to dictate what shall be done to the property of 
the meeting? Most certainly the meeting should 
control its own property, and all repairs, improve- 
ments, etc., should be with its advice and consent. 
lf this were otherwise,—if individuals could prescribe 
how meeting property should be used,—we might 
find before long the reverend Peter or John employed 
to make stated prayers in our meeting-houses, upon 
funds provided by some one for the purpose. 

I would encourage Friends who have ability, to 
make provision to keep meeting-houses and grave- 
yards in repair with proper enclosures, but I would 
press it upon them to so place it that proper reports 
and records may be kept open to all members and 
other interested persons. 

The interment of the dead has become a subject of 
too great extravagance to the wealthy, and of much 
oppression to the poor and those of moderate means. 
The business of the undertaker is in the hands of a 
few, and no limit can be placed to their demands; 
for the safety of the living, demands the burial of the 
dead. Fashion prescribes thus and so, and ber slaves 
humble themselves before her. Our discipline dis- 
courages unnecessary expenses, and describes what 
may be on the head stones, and their size. But the 
provision is not always regarded, and we need to be 


on our guard in this respect. 
R. H. 
Westmont, N. J. 


THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 
WAYS OF INTERESTING CHILDREN IN FIRST-DAY 
SCHOOLS. 
Sow them that we are interested by being prompt 
and regular in attendance, by having the lesson pre- 
pared, and by adding something to it from our own 
outside reading or personal experience. 

Show them that we are interested in themselves, 
their plans, tastes, and wishes, their studies, teachers, 
friends, the books they read, their hémes and fam- 
ilies, their favorite recreations and pastimes. 

Show them that we are interested in everything 
good and true as opposed to what is false and cruel, 
whether it be found among the rich or poor, Chris- 


‘Read at Concord First-Day Scnool Union held at Darvy, Pa., 
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tians or Jews, Americans or Turks. Yet uphold al- 
ways the feeling of patriotism and loyalty; home 
first, the world afterward. 

Show them by examples from among great men 
and women what an untold strength lies in duty 
faithfully and lovingly performed. That“ the race is 
not always to the swift, nor the battle to the strong ;” 
how that often a frail body that rests upon Divine 
strength can be strong and fearless. 

Show them how true religion always blesses, and 
how greatly they who slight it or have it not need to 
be helped to find it. How the weak need their sym- 
pathy and encouragement. How the strong need 
their good will and kind words even in the greatest 
undertakings. 

Show them the educational need for their being 
acquainted with the greatest and most wonderful of 
books, with its history, poetry, prophecies, and in- 
spiration ; with its Law and its Gospel, with the grad- 
ual enlargement of the idea of goodness from first to 
last ; with its unity which dares even disregard appar- 
ently contradictory passages; with the beauty of its 
English ; and tell them how it came to be called by 
many “The Word” because through it the True 
Word speaks to us as surely as in the silence of our 
own souls. 

Perhaps the best way of all is to prove in ourselves 
as teachers, the ennobling effect of living close to the 
Christ power. Let us be what we would like our 
scholars to become when they are grown--true, faith- 
ful, devoted men and women. Let us show the 
scholars that we love them, and are deeply interested 
in every little effort they make toward good. For 
after all is said that can be, a wise Divine love is the 
power that moves the world toward good. 

A way of starting a train of thought is a short 
period of silence before beginning the lesson ; ask too, 
what the Superintendent’s opening reading was 
about. Encourage the children to put the lesson 
into practice through the week, and ask how they 
have succeeded each time. Give them a portion of 
the hour in which to express any individual views 
upon the lesson. Encourage them to bring instances 
before the class which will practically illustrate the 
moral of the lesson. 

Above all endeavor to impress upon their minds 
that the teachings of our First-day Schools are to 
help them bear their daily trials and crosses, and be 
able to know how to rise superior tothem. Show 
them the workings of God’s laws, and how beautifully 
we can learn to codperate with them, and by our co- 
Operation life here is changed and we know then 
we have nothing to fear ; that this earthly plane is 
only a stepping-stone to the higher one and that 
Heaven lies within us. 


Evi is a far more cunning and persevering propa- 
gandist than Good, for it has no inward strength 
and is driven to seek countenance and sympathy.— 
Emerson. 


Keep your conduct abreast of your conscience, 
and very soon your conscience will be illumined by 
the radiance of God.— W. M. Taylor. 
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THE DOUGLAS ISLAND MISSION. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


PeRHAPs you can find room for a few words more 
concerning the mission work in Alaska mentioned in 
your last issue. This work has been carried on under 
the care of an organization of Kanaas Friends, cf 
which Dr. Wm. V. Coffin, of Lawrence, is Secretary 
and Treasurer. I learn that Dr. Coffin intends going 
to Alaska with Ellwood Weisner, and devoting him- 
self to the work. He isa young man exceptionally 
well equipped for such work, being a pbysician in 
successful practice, having had several years’ experi- 
ence in the industrial schools for Indians maintained 
by the Government, and having distinguished him- 
self in the successful management of the school at 
Salem, Oregon. 

Having known him from boyhood, I desire to as- 
sure any of our friends who feel interested in the 
work, that any assistance they may extend will be 
well bestowed, and that the enterprise is in the 
hands of those whose lofty purpose and high ideals 
are joined with great practical ability and experience 
in such affairs. 

I shall be glad to place any interested friends in 
communication with Ellwood Weisner, or to take 
charge of contributions and forward them. I know of 
no cause in which small contributions can be better 
applied, or in which they seem likely to yield larger 
results. Wm. W. Brrpsa.t. 

Friends’ Central School, 
15th and Race Sts., Fourth month 28. 


THE NEBRASKA PROHIBITION STRUGGLE. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


OnE can scarcely expect a calm, temperate tone from 
those crying for help in the midst of threatening dan- 
ger. When a man’s house is on fire, and his beloved 
ones menaced by not only a bodily death, but spir- 
itual destruction, shall we tell him not to cry out for 
justice or help from the terrible ruin of all that was 
precious? We assume a solemn responsibility when 
we place our hands over the mouths of those crying 
for help, and especially of those who have heard the 
command, “ Rouse my people from the sleep that has 
come upon them. Go tell them that the day is com- 
ing that shall burn as an oven, when mercy shall be 
withheld from their children, and they shall weep 
tears of blood.” 
Mariana B, TRUMAN. 
Genoa, Neb. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 
PROFESSOR ARTHUR BEARDSLEY lectured on Sixth-day 
evening last before the Friends’ Literary and Library Asso- 
ciation of New York City. His subject was “The Work of 
Friends in Science.” 

—The caps and gowns, fashioned after the classical cos- 
tume of the old European universities, which have been 
adopted by the Senior Class for use on Class-Day and Com- 
mencement, are now seen quite frequently upon the campus. 
They are neat and dignified, and will provide a suitable and 
inexpensive dress for the closing days of the Senior year, 
effectually doing away with any tendency toward expen- 
sive clothing for these occasions. 












—The Somerville-Delphic joint meeting was held in the 
Managers’ parlor on Seventh-day evening. An interesting 
program was arranged, consisting of vocal music, an ad- 
dress, a recitation, and a mock congress, into which bills 
were introduced and debated. The officers of the meeting 
were : president, Willard L. Maris, 90; secretary, Theodate 
P. Brown, ’92; critic, Frances E. Ottley, 90. The Euno- 
mian will meet with the Somerville on Third-day evening 
next, the 6th inst. 

—The Sophomore Elocutionary Entertainment takes 
place on Sixth-day evening next. There will be a number 
of speakers. 

—The athletic track on Whittierfield has been given a 
new layer of cinders, and will be rolled and placed in good 
condition for the spring games on Seventh-day afternoon, 
the 10th inst. 

—The literary societies are adding a number of new 
books to their libraries. The College is sadly in need of a 
suitable library fund for the benefit of the College library, 
which does not grow in numbers or value of its volumes as 
the importance of the institution should warrant. 

S. 
NEWS OF FRIEND\. 

WESTERN QUARTERLY MEETING was held at Londongrove 
on the 22d ult., and was largely attended. Among those 
present who spoke were William M. Way, of Little Britain 
Monthly Meeting; William Way, of Rising Sun, Md.; 
Enoch S. Hannum, of Doe Run; Mary T. Heald, of Hockes- 
sin, Del., and Margaretta Walton, of Ercildoun. In the last 
meeting the usual business of interest to the Society was 
transacted, including the reading of all the queries with 
answers thereto from its constituent branches, to which 
summary answers were adopted, to be forwarded to the 
Yearly Meeting, to attend which the usual number of rep- 
resentatives were appointed. 

—At Birmingham Monthly Meeting, at West Chester, on 
the 26th, ult., Lydia H. Price received a minute uniting 
with her prospect of attending New York Yearly Meeting, 
and visiting and appointing some meetings in connection ; 
also to Emily Jackson, an elder, as her companion. 


ORTHODOX FRIENDS, 
PHILADELPHIA Yearly Meeting of the “Orthodox ” body 
was held last week in the meeting-house at 4th and Arch 
streets, beginning on Second-day, and adjourning on Sixth- 
day. In men’s meeting John E. Carter was appointed as- 
sistant clerk, (Joseph Scattergood who had occupied that 
position some years, being now deceased). Among the 
Friends from a distance who were present were Henry 
Stanley Newman and wife, from Leominster, England, Cy- 
rus W. Harvey, of Kansas, and several Friends from North 
Carolina. 

Among the matters of business other than the usual 
routine was a proposition on Fourth-day, by Dr. Edward 
Maris, to revise the Discipline. We give below a report 
from one of the daily papers, in regard to the matter. 

Dr. Maris said: * I have believed for several years past 
that it would increase the welfare of our Society to revise 
some parts of the Discipline. By so doing we will not 
lower its standard or change its truth. In 1834 this Yearly 
Meeting offered a revision of the Discipline, and a change 
was made rendering it a disownable offense for Fiiends to 
distil liquors. I think now there should be another change, 
making it a disownable offense for Friends to sell their pro- 
ducts for distilling purposes, or tosell or rent their property 
when it is to be put to such a use. Further, there are some 
passages in the Discipline which are obscure, some obsolete, 
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and others have been departed from for so many years that 
they are no longer thought of as binding.” He then pro- 
posed the appointment of a committee from the quarterly 
meetings to consider the subject of a revision, and report at 
the next Yearly Meeting their judgment, 

This immediately started a discussion, which agitated 
the meeting for over an hour. Lloyd Balderston said that 
he had acted as overseer of a meeting for some years and 
had found it very difficult to carry out the Discipline, as 
there were some sections in it plainly contradictory. He 
considered it altogether safe to appoint the committee as 
proposed. 

Morris Cope, of West Chester, was decidedly opposed. 
He believed that the individual men in the Yearly Meeting 
needed changing far more than the discipline. “ This dis- 
cipline has guided our fathers and our grandfathers, and 
we should not tamper withit. It is a good discipline.” In 
this sentiment William P. Townsend agreed. 

Marshall Fell was firm in the opinion that any one 
should be disowned who would sell products for distilling 
purposes, or lease property on which liquor was to be sold, 
but he did not believe that there was a man in Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting who would stoop to assist in perpetuating 
the degrading and destructive liquor traffic. 

Joseph Elkinton thought Friends should be content with 
what they have, and should not look ahead for difficulties. 
The discipline isa good one and meets the needs of the 
society. 

The appointment of the committee was favored by John 
H. Dillingham. He stated that it had been his experience 
that a few articles in the constitution or rules governing any 
association which could not be enforced, materially weak- 
ened the whole. “‘ There are several articles in our disci- 
pline which are not and cannot be insisted upon for the en- 
forcement. We are now in a condition of unity, and this is 
a befitting time to look into the matter. A few changes can 
safely be made now, whereas, if we delay, revolutionary 
measures may be enacted 25 or 30 years hence.” 
present signified their unity with these remarks. 

Another Friend enforced the point that in the discipline 
there is no word in opposition to secret societies, while it is 
known that the principles of Friends are strongly opposed 
tothem. He feared that they would eventually obtain a 
foothold unless something were done, for young Friends 
were now joining them, offering in defense that they could 
find nothing in the discipline which denied them the priv- 
ilege. 

The Clerk, Joseph Walton, said that the Discipline is 
not intended to be a set of statute laws, by reference to 
which it may be learned whether any action which might 
be mentioned is right or wrong, according to the standard 
of the Society. He did not want the opinion to prevail in 
the meeting that there must be a separate clause to cover 
every point. 

Upon the expression of this view by the Clerk, it ap- 
pearing that the meeting could not be united in favor of 
revision, the matter was laid aside without action. The 
opinions expressed showed that the feeling in behalf of re- 
vision was not confined to the younger members, and it was 
thought that in numbers the meeting would have been 
about equally divided on the question. 


Many 


Tue “ peace that passeth understanding ” comes 
not in answer to the prayer that begs for more, but 
follows the prayer that is the overflow of a thankful 
heart, the cutburst of grateful love.— Unity. 


Give what you have. To some it may be better 
than you dare to think. — Kavanagh. 
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REPORT OF THE PENN SEWING SCHOOL. 
THE Twentieth 
Philadelphia 


Session of the Penn Sewing of 
Eleventh month 2nd, 147 
names have been enrolled : 79 colored, and 68 white child- 
ren, With an average attendance during the season of 97. 

It was thought the need of additional teachers should 
be made known to our Monthly Meeting, and several, not 
before interested, came to aid us, though there is still a 
pressing need for more willing workers. 


School 


opened 1889. 


Owing to the scarcity of funds in the treasury a number 
of appeals were sent out, in order that we might increase 
the usefulness of the school, and the prompt response, in 
the generous contributions from many of our friends has 
received the grateful acknowledgment of the teachers, and 
is the cause of our closing with an unusual balance in 
treasury which we hope to appropriate wisely to future 
work. 

During the past year a dressmaking class has been es- 
tablished, composed of former graduates, whose punctuality 
gave evidence of their interest. In addition to this a class 
was started for darning and patching, the girls forming it 
being expected to bring their own garments and repair 
them. Both classes were under the care of acting teachers 
of the school, who kindly volunteered their services for 
starting this part of the work. 

At Christmas each child received a box of candy and 
the usual gifts of books and toys from the pupils of Friends’ 
Schools. We would again thank the Committee having 
care of the meeting-house for the use of the roomsand heat. 

On closing day the accustomed entertainment was given 
and two certificates were awarded to- pupils had 
successfully completed their course of sewing. 

ANNIE C. DORLAND, President. 
Sara D. CHAMBERS, Secretary. 


who 


THE PRAYER OF THE ENGINEER’S WIFE. 
[Who thinks of the engineer on the railway train and our de 
pendence upon his character for sobriety and devotion to duty? 
Some of this calling are pious, prayerful men. A lady visiting 
the home of an engineer's family was unspeakably moved by 
the account the wife gave of her anxieties and of her prayers and 
of her husband's reliance upon her intercessions. Night after 
night she was accustomed to await the whistle of his train as it 
flew by her little cottage. Its meaning and use between them, 
this young Christian has turned into verse—that truly extracts 
poetry out of the railway.—A. Cleveland Core.) 
THE Night has led her sparkling stars 
Far up the evening sky ; 
Before me all the dewy fields 
In peaceful silence lie ; 
The gentle murmur of the stream 
Falls sweetly on the ear, 
And evening lamps begin to gleam 
In dwellings far and near; 
Slowly the creeping, silvery mist 
Veileth the woods in white, 
Dear Lord, to Thee I lift my heart 
Protect my Love to-night 
For, as the sweet departing day 
Looks backward with a smile 
ro tell us it will come again 
lo gladden us awhile, 
From vonder busy railroad town 
Where ceaselessly all day 
rhe noisy engines, up and down, 
Ply 
At this calm moment, clad 
And terrible 


their resistless way 
in strength 
in might, 
Flies forth the train my Dearest drives 


Along the track to-night. 
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I hear the thundering sound afar, 

And through the darkness dim 

I strain mine eyes—perchance I may 
Catch one swift glimpse of him. 

And hark! the friendly engine shrieks 
Right loud and merrily ! 

Through it my Love, my Dearest, speaks, 
Bidding “ Good-night ” to me. 

And as the cheery signal sounds, 
My anxious heart grows light. 

It speaks so clear: “ Pray for me, dear, 
In my wild race to-night!” 


HE: 
“Pray for me, dear; for all who drive 
The swiftly speeding train 
Need watchful eyes, courageous heart, 
A steady hand and brain. 
It is no light or common weight 
The engineer must bear ; 
Hundreds of lives the burden great 
Intrusted to his care! 
But knowing that my wife doth pray, 
I feel that all is right; 
That God will guard me on my way 
Along the track to-night.” 





SHE: 
“ As far amid the mighty hills 
The distant rumbling dies, 
From this dark earth I look above 
To yonder starry skies. 
While all is wrapped in gloom below 
All shines in brightness there, 
And He who dwells on high, I know, 
Will grant my earnest prayer. 
O Thou, to whom the darkness deep 
Shines ever as the light, 
Whose Watchful Eye doth never sleep, 
Protect my Love to-night.” 
The Independent. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
LETTERS FROM BERLIN--V. 
*In summer on the headlands 
The Baltic Sea along, 
Sits Neckar with his harp of gold, 
And sings his pleasant song.” 

Oxe morning last September the Doctor and little 
Carlotta went with me to the Friedrich Bahnhof and 
I took the express train at 8.39 bound for Dantzic and 
rode until five o’clock, wiih only a few stops, one of 
them at Ciistrin, however, a place of interest to me 
as is everything connected with Frederick the Great. 
When he was crown prince his father imprisoned 
him there in the castle, and Lieut. von Katte, who 
was going with him in his flight to England, was be- 
headed on the ramparts in sight of the window of 
the room in which he was confined. I stood a while 
last July in the Hohenzollern Museum before that 
grim, old, black oak table on which Frederick Wm. 
I. had signed the death warrant of this young man, 
and fastened against the under side of it was the 
| long knife which took off his head. 

Across the car from me, during the ride, sat a 
| Kénigsberg woman who had lived twenty-seven 
| years in America not far from my childhood’s home. 
When she and another kindly dame had learned my 











destination they and a daughter grew excited; they | 
thought I should have changed cars at a point we 
had passed and hastened to the window to hail some 
one at the next halt, to ask if it were not so. Their 
exciamations would look queer on paper, though one 
hears them often, their stir and gestures were comi- 
cal, and I sat there quietly in my corner, feeling so 
unconcerned about it all, for I was off on a holiday 
jaunt, and was so thoroughly imbued with the spirit 
of the book I had been reading for hours, that all 
sense of care was lost. What a delightful sensation 
it is, when mind and efforts have been bent in one 
direction for months, and the opportunity for an ab- 
solute change comes, to feel the mental, spiritual, and 
physical curves springing out straight like a bow just 


unstrung. The guard satisfied them. ‘‘ No,” it was | 


at Dirschau I must “ aussteigen” and at that point 
they adieued me off. I took another train and by and 
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by ran into the line of blue hills that had lain at a 
distance, and under the shelter of which lay the 
green ramparts, the strong city gates and towers of 
Dantzic. 

A hotel, selected from a list in the guide book 
as the one that might suit me, had a dingy entrance 
hall and a cross looking woman in it. So I said only, 
“T have made a mistake,” and turning away went 
back along the street to another I had passed. The 
host stood in the doorway talking with a companion. 
“A large wedding party had taken all of his rooms: 
if [had only written to bim, he would have had 
one. Had I come so far without writing to any 
hotel?” I told him in few words the purpose of my 
coming and in what kind of a place I should like to 
stay, and asked if he knew of such a one. 


Perhaps you think chivalry is confined to warmer 


latitudes,that courtesy and kindness are frozen out of 
the composition of these dwellers by the Baltic, and 
that this man took no pains to sift my meaning from 
my halting German, that he shrugged his shoulders, 
pointed with his finger into space,saying: ‘‘Serade aus, 
hinunter, links.” No ; he listened very attentively, nod- 
ded his head, turned around in a breezy way,called his 
man August to come and carry my bag and go with me 
toa hotel in anotherstreet. And thusI found myself 
in the place I preferred to be, for half the enjoyment 
of going to Dantzic were gone if I could not stay in 
a queer old inn with a curious gable fronting the 
street, the hall paved with large stone flags, spiral 
staircase leading to stone flagged landings above, 
where queer old cupboards stood. A quiet atmos- 


phere pervaded it all, and what an English-speaking | 


German lady says of her Berlin pension might be 
applied here: “The dinners are composed so very 
beautifully,—there is nothing heterogeneous about 
them.” Very near by was the High Gate mentioned 
in Libke’s “ History of Art,” and passing through 
this and following the river bank for a while, the 
path led at last to a quiet walk by a stream, shaded 
with alders and then up where— 
“ Nature’s heart beat strong amid the hills.” 


There was an old graveyard, too, the mention of 
which suggests to the mind’s eye, low turf-grown 
mounds with the evening shadows slanting over the 
lichen covered stones like the pictures in Gray’s and 


Goldsmith’s poems. Well, this one was not so; each 
quiet resting-place was walled around and the top 
planted with tall, gay flowers, as though even in their 
last long sleep, the inhabitants of the old fortified 
town could not rest without ramparts and floating 
colors above them. The outlook from there, over 
hills upon hills, hundreds of them small and round 
and green brought a heart-glow with the recognition 
that this was the real troll country of childhvod, for 
surely the young trolls had heaped up these little hills 
in play as boys pile sand on the shore. Flocks of 
sheep were feeding among them, and here and there 
distant figures of men and women moved along the 
roads that wound through the narrow little valleys. 

One day I went out by street car to Longfuhr, two 
and a half miles away, to ascend the Johannnisberg 
for the fine view, and was following the direction in- 
dicated by the car-conductor, and a party of people 
ahead through the woods, when the path branched, 
the party divided, and just then the rain poured 
down as though the bottom of the leaky German sky 
bad dropped out, and with two ladies just in advance 
of me I fled to the shelter of the “ Zinglershéhe” at 
hand. Three sides of the dining-room of this restau- 
rant are of glass and it looks over a wide sweep of 
plains and city, wood and rivers, light-house and 
sea. 

It is all a pleasant memory ;—how the rain ceased 
and the clouds rolled away by the time that a frag- 
rant cup of coffee was disposed of, how the two warm- 
hearted ladies thought it was too lonely and forlorn 
for me to go up the height by myself and generously 
insisted on bearing me company, though the woods 
were dripping wet, and they wore lace gowns. They 
had been to the restaurant many atime but had never 
thought of going further. Grand old woods they 
were, of magnificent beech trees, which made one’s 
heart leap for joy to be among. It was all as a realiza- 
tion of many a German story I had read—for coming 
down another way, we met old women carrying bun- 
dles of fagots, and there was the forester’s house, too, 
not far from which I spread my water-proof on a rus- 
tic seat under the beech trees and we sat there a long 
time, putting to a severe test that idea expressed in 
“Hyperion,” that where there is sympathy “the 


| bounds and barriers of a foreign tongue are soon over- 





leaped.” We ventured out boldly into the wide realms 
of music and poetry and nature, but they kindly 
gathered up my werdens, sollens, habens, seins, and 
their immediate kin, from the front of dependent sent- 
ences, and set them back in their proper places in the 
rear and said they understood quite well. The walk 
back to Dantzic was all the way through a double 
avenue of fine linden trees planted more than a cen- 
tury ago. For a few cents one can go by boat down 


| the river, floating past all manner of craft, to places 


where white stemmed birch trees fringe the Baltic 
shore and there is always a restaurant near for shelter 
when it rains—and [ think it nearly always rains. Or 
by trains to other points by the sea where there are 
immense beech trees and where you walk along the 
shore, among a wilderness of fishing boats and nets 
and a village nestles at the foot of a wooded height. 
But we have trees and hills, and coast, and streams, 
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at home; it is not for these one crosses the ocean, but 
for the historic interest, for the human associations ; 
so I wandered most of the time about the streets of 
the city, looking at the inside and the outside of 
buildings that date from a time when Columbus had 
not yet set sail for America. Some of the houses 
have tall narrow gable facades facing the street and 
“ Brischliige,” stone platforms or landings built before 
the doors with heavy stone balustrade and steps 
which lead to the street, the stone sides of them or- 
namented with reliefs representing scenes from the 
Bible or mythological events. 

Now I shared the offered bench of some old crone, 
knitting in a sheltered corner, and listened to her 
talk about the picturesque old mill near by, or the 
round tower that figured in the war with the French; 
now chattered in a bakeshop with a kindly dame as 
I ate her fresh buns. She was so moved by my ap- 
preciation of her antique house in quaint Frauengasse 
that she offered to show me the pride of her heart, a 
hall and stairway lined from floor to ceiling with 
beautiful blue tiles. To reach it we went through a 
long, narrow passage-way in which I had to stoop so 
much that at once there came to mind the “ Auto- 
crat’s talk on hospitality,and his comparison of en- 
trances in houses far to the North with the wormhole 
in an apple. 

I went to visit the church of St. Mary, where there 
is a carved crucifix and a precicus “ Last Judgment,” 
and rows and piles of stoles and other priestly vest- 
ments,—so old and moth-eaten and sacred,—and great 
pillars supporting the vaulted roof. What a message 
they bear to any one who walks among them who 
has read Philips Brooks’s sermon on “ Him that over- 
cometh will I make a pillar in the temple of my God.” 
But there is no lack in life of these inspiring mes- 
sages. These “ Books of remembrance” are written 
for us every day, inciting us to overcome the barriers 
that lie between us and the goal,—the real joy of liv- 
ing. When we truly heed “ who doubles contest 
doubles victory” for never such a little time, and 
break through the bonds of sloth and hardness and 
selfishness that trammel our lives, then is there no 
spot in our sunshine. 

The Artushof, formerly an assembly room of the 
wealthy Dantzic merchants, and now used as an Ex- 
change, is rich in interest and described by Baedeker, 
Cugler, and others ; but the picture of its vaulted roof 
and slender columns on Liibke’s page gives a better 
idea than all the words about it; yet the picture 
lacks the rich tone of the wainscot, the frieze, the 
paintings, and reliefs and statues. For any adequate 


reulization of it all every one must see it for himself, | 


and the handsome old Rathhaus, too, with its beauti- 
ful carved doors and door-frames, and the spiral stair- 
case, magnificently carved also,—oak, massive, black 
with age; there were admirable tables and chairs too, 
and candlesticks and tiles. “ Be sure and see the an- 
tique furniture and the amber stores” were the part- 
ing injunctions when I left Berlin; and in view of 
the furniture included in a collection of Dantziec an- 
tiquities, I visited the old Franciscan Monastery, the 
upper floor of which is devoted to a gallery of paint- 
ings, and several rooms of casts from the antique. 





On the lower floor is a quantity of furniture, much of 
it in rococo style, but with many tables and chairs of 
carved oak, the grimness and solidity of which 
seemed to fit into one’s dreams of the Viking Age, 
and huge tankards with lions on their tops that Thor 
might have used. A long hall was lined with cup- 
boards or wardrobes or cabinets, or whatever we 
would call in English that immense mass of wood 
and carving and drawers that a Dantzic man calls 
his “ Schrank,” and many of the handsome stair- 
cases preserved here from the houses that have been 
taken down. I wanted to talk with the guard of the 
hall about them, but to him they were an old song. 
What he wanted me to see and admire and talk about 
was the brand new cast of Michael Angelo’s Moses 
that had been set down in the hall. I had to admit 
in the old man’s favor that though the one in Berlin 
was as large and in every way similar, yet was not 
quite so white and clean. Ah! if only the things that 
other people, want us to be enthusiastic over, and 
enter into with zeal and ardor, appealed to us in the 
way that this Moses did to me, then would we not so 
often be sitting crumpled up in spirit, in a corner, 
ashamed of our littleness, our one-sidedness, our 
shallow sympathy, and cold unwillingness to pour 
out our soul to the hungry, and become like the wa- 
tered garden as is promised. For plaster cast white 
and new, or marble old and stained, in its presence 
we feel the majesty and strength of soul that was 
wrought out in his character by trial and stress and 
burden, and then comes to mind the beautiful close 
to his story; the white-winged angels laying him to 
rest on the mountain top. We are always looking 
back for the causes of things; we want to know what 
train of circumstances led to certain opinions and be- 
liefs, and mental and spiritual conceptions expressed 
in music, on painted canvas, in chiseled marble, or 
written page. But when we remember Michael An- 
gelo’s life, the papal misunderstandings and political 
disturbances that vexed him, the marble on its way 
from the quarries being upset in the sea, the relatives 
always writing him to send them more money, we 
feel how entirely he could put himself into sympathy 
with the trials and burning indignation and loneli- 
ness of the great law-giver of Israel, and why he 
could express so much life and power and majesty in 
the cold marble. 

I will not givea recital of my vain wanderings in 
search of antique furniture exposed for sale in win- 
dows, of following up addresses given, through courts 
and narrow passages, up flights of stairs, to arrive in 


| rooms at last, filled with the most modern kind; 


of going to see Herr Kupferschmidt’s “ handsome 
collection ” mentioned in the guide-book, and stand- 
ing in the corner of a long entry where there was a 
window at the other end, and a woman selling from 
great bottles and little ones, “ maddening draughts,” 
that I think were not Hippocrene, in turn, to a line 
of red-nosed individuals. Of my telling the man 
nearest me my errand, which he communicated up 
the line to the window, and the answer came back 
that the Kupferschmidt’s were all dead, and the col- 
lection very much diminished, but I could reach it 
by going through a door behind me. There were 











some old chests and paintings and dishes but not 
the things I desired to find. They were somewhere 
in Dantzic though, and I would find them, and bap- 
pily appealed to the proprietor of the one furniture 
store I saw for information. “ Yes,” he knew where 
there were two large rooms filled with beautiful 
things which a noble family were obliged to sell ; he 
could not remember the exact address, but he would 
go with me, and so we set off through the streets and 
came at last to the handsomest collection of antique 
furniture one need wish to see. Corner cupboards 
and tall clocks, carved chairs, massive tables with 
huge twisted legs and couchant lions carved below, 
and great “Schranks” surmounted with the crown 
and crosses and lionsof the Dantzic arms, or bearing 
the arms of Poland. 

In all this oaken strength and carved grandeur I 
liked to read the evidence of permanent homes 
handed down from father to son; for one who kept 
his Lares and Penates in these cabinets or supped 
with them at these tables, came directly in the cate- 
gory of those whom George Eliot counts “ happy,”— 
they “ who have some imperative reason for staying 
in one place,” 

The amber was like the furniture, no evidence 
outside of its being a specialty there, but at the ad- 
dress given in the guide-book of one of the principal 
dealers, I rang the door-bell, the bright face of a 
young girl peeped at me from behind the half-length 
muslin curtains before the window, and then ap- 
peared at the door. The amber was up stairs, she 
said ; and up and up the winding stairs we went un- 
til we came to a landing where coarse filled sacks ly- 
ing on the floor had a business-like aspect. Here she 
darted down the stairs again, leaving me standing 
there waiting for what would come next, and soon a 
fat man came panting and puffing up the twisting 
steps, and unlocked the adjoining doors, and re- 
vealed to view more amber than I had realized the 
existence of. It seemed like living in an Arabian 
Nights story to walk about among great sacks of am- 
ber, rooms filled with them, and tiers of cigar boxes 
holding the ornaments made from it. 

In the Provincial Museum were fine specimens ; 
some with the perfect impressions of oak and beech 
leaves upon their surface. 

As before mentioned, it rains in Dantzic and, when 
I went strolling about in the showers, I wore a 
waterproof with a hood drawn over my head. When 
the wind blew and puffed it out, sail-like, as the gar- 
ments of the Xanthos Nereids, it became evident 
that this waterproof was the first one that had been 
seen in that region, for the fish women, sitting on the 
Lange Briicke, a wharf on the Mottlau, selling their 
wares under monstrous red and blue umbrellas set 
up on tall poles, laughed aloud as I passed among 
them ; and the market women, coming into the city 
with their baskets of cabbage and carrots strapped 
on their backs, bent themselves together in loud ha 
ha’s before me; and the boys,—a crowd of them,— 
coming out from school one day, I am persuaded 
took me for one of the figures in the Last Judgment, 
the precious altar-piece in the great church, that had 
come to life, for to my intense amusement they fol- 
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lowed silently, like a herd of curious cattle, until a 
man darted out after them and rated and routed the 
crew with tremendous words. Another retinue gath- 
ered, to be dispersed in the same way, and succeeded 
by another, until the shower over and the cloak 
transferred to my arm, only an inconspicuous figure 
in plain black garb was passing down the street. 
The quaint gables, and solid gates and bastions, the 
green ramparts, on which the dandelions and 
chicory bloom, the trees and hills and rivers and 
sea, are a beautiful memory-picture lit up by the 
warm heartedness of the people. But it was with a 
heart full of thankfulness that I stood again, as an 
atom, in the wide thronged streets of Berlin, where 
there is so much to see and hear and learn. For one 
learns to carry home church and friends and the 
folds of the hills and “the slopes that lie between 
them where grow God’s gentiau bells,” and the 
song of the thrush and the gold of the witch hazel in 
the Swarthmore woods, and the thousand, thousand 
beautiful sights and sounds, safe within the heart, 
ALWAYS with one. O. R. 
April 3rd, 1890. 


Frem the British Friend, (Glasgow). 

YEARLY MEETING BUSINESS, (LONDON), 
Dear Frienp: A few months ago the Meeting for 
Sufferings bad under its consideration the question 
as to how to facilitate the business of the Yearly 
Meeting. A Committee was appointed further to con- 
sider the subject, and to bring in to a future sitting 
any suggestions they might deem practicable. This 
Commitee reported on Twelfth month, 1889 (see Lon- 
don Friend, First month, 1890). 

The suggestions were, in brief, (1) That the an- 
swers to the queries from the Quarterly Meetings to 
the Yearly Meeting should be printed in the pro- 
ceedings, and a summary only be read to the Yearly 
Meeting. (2) Portions only cf the “ Tabular State- 
ment” should be read in the Yearly Meeting. The 
document itself, it is suzgested, should be in type 
previously, and to be had at the Clerk’s office. (3) 
The Triennial Reports should be read on a different 
occasion from that on which the Home Mission Re- 
port is taken up, and (4) That the Clerk be encour- 
aged to “ protect the meeting from long and irrele- 
vant speeches.” 

I think few Friends who are in the habit of at- 
tending the Yearly Meeting will see in the foregoing 
recommendations much help towards the end pro- 
posed. If the first three were adopted in their en- 
tirety, I doubt much if they would save the time of 
the Yearly Meeting one hour. The fourth suggestion 
is not new, is repeated officially or unofficially every 
year, and has never been found practicable in work- 
ing. 

There seems to me to be a want of thoroughness in 
these recommendations of the Committee, amount- 
ing to an evasion of the question at issue. These 
Friends must know that the heaviest burden which 
the Yearly Meeting has to bear, and which absorbs 
much of its valuable time, is the official correspond- 
ence with some of the American Yearly Meetings, 
and yet nothing is said about it. Has not the Com- 
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mittee begun at the wrong end of its task, from a 
fear of touching so delicate a subject, for it is hardly 
possible the matter can have been absent from their 
minds? 

Year by year the difficulty of getting through this 
part of the business increases. First we have very 
often pertinent remarks made upon the the senti- 
ments contained in some of the Ameriean epistles, 
which lead to explanations, and the frequent pallia- 
tive assurance that London Yearly Meeting is not 
bound by these sentiments. Then there is the ap- 
pointments of small committees on each, and the 
drafting of the replies, and the passage of these 
through the Committee of Representatives,—a tedious 
and often unprofitable experience, and finally their 
production for acceptance by the Yearly Meeting, 
where they do not always pass without further criti- 
cal observation. There are ten or a dozen of these 
official documents to be received and to be replied to, 


and from long experience of this part of the work of | 


the Yearly Meeting I do not hesitate to say—ir Is 
HERE THE REFORM IS NEEDED! Not only is there here 
an opportunity for saving time, many painful discus- 
sions, much exacting labor, but what is of great im- 
portance—the promotion of a more harmonious feel- 
ing in ourown Yearly Meeting. 

I venture to submit these considerations to thy 
readers, some of whom no doubt are looking forward 
to attending the approaching Yearly Meeting, and in 
the hope that meanwhile they may give the subject 
their thoughtful consideration, and am, 

Thy friend sincerely, 
CHARLES THOMPSON. 
Morland, Third month 18, 1890. 


THE EARLIEST ANIMALS. 


Tue earliest traces that can be found of any living 
thing are the remains of sea-weed and of the club- 
mosses that grow in wet places. Soon, however, ani- 
mals appeared, and the layers of Silurian rock are 
found in some places to be entirely composed of the 
shells of animals. Sometimes these shells are very 
small, but some are larger than those of any animal 
now in existance. Nor is it by any means certain 
that small animals were created first. Little and big 
seem to have existed together. We find the shells 
of animals so small as to be invisible, except under 
the microscope, side by side with shells four feet 
broad. The framework of the tiniest creature which 
helped to make up these layers of rock is extremely 
beautiful. 

The little coral animals commenced their busy 
career during this age, building limestone reefs and 
making the beautiful chain coral which can still be 
seen on the limestone cliffs in the Western States. 
Another kind of animal, related to the coral polyp, 
and called a“ crinoid,” must have greatly added to 
the beauty of the Silurian seas. We find its remains 
in the shape of a curiously carved, six-sided body. 
From each of five sides a lily-like arm was sent off, 
and the animal was fastened to the rock by a stem 
running from the center of the sixth side. Professor 
Agassiz called them “ stone lilies.” 

Other layers of rock are composed wholly of the 
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remains of queer animals called “ trilobites.” They 
belonged to the same family as our lobsters, and 
varied in size from one-sixth of an inch to two feet 
in length. There were two great depressions run- 
ning lengthwise in their bodies, which divided them 
into three lobes. They had also the same ring-like 
divisions running around the body as are seen in lob- 
sters. They swam on their backs, and had the power 
of rolling themselves into a ball. Probably this was 
done to defend themselves against some foe. Many 
were caught in this position when the mud was 
changing into rock, and kept for us to see. In other 
layers of rock are found fossils of different animals of 
the lobster kind. Nothing like these old animals is 
found now. 

So many mollusks—that is, soft animals with hard 
shells, like the oysters—then swam in the waters, 
that this age is sometimes called the “Age of Mol- 
lusks.” They were of all sizes and shapes, and there 
were milliongand millions of them. There was one, 
belonging to the same family as our nautilus, which 
was four feet across. Another resembled a nautilus 
unrolled. It was from ten to fifteen feet long, and 
measured a foot in breadth. 

The remains of fishes are found, for the first time, 
in some of the upper layers belonging to this period. 
In Wales, in the land of the Silures, they claim to 
have found one layer composed entirely of fish- 
bones. 

Now, there is something we must keep in mind 
when we speak of “ remains” in geology, or else we 
shall be disappointed when we see these fossils. If 
you should ever break open a stone, and have the 
great good fortune to find in it the remains of a leaf, 
what would those remains be like? A real leaf? No, 
nothing but the impression of one. No wood—no 
pulp. Simply a picture engraved on the hard rock. 
So, also, with the remains of a fish—no body, no 
bones,—only an impression; but so true a one that 
geologists can tell even the way it swam, and, in some 
cases, the nature of its food! As you were told be- 
fore, these remains are called fossils. What a thrill 
of pleasure it must give to find one yourself—to think 
that little bit of world history has remained sealed 
up in a rock for centuries, waiting for ycu to find it! 

So far, then, as we have journied in our travels 
through the back ages, we see a world of water, with 
such plants and animals as live in water. It is true 
that little patches of dry land existed, as at the close 
of the first period; and these had even been in- 
creased a little by the addition of beaches. But these 
bits of land were so small, compared with the vast 
expanse of ocean, that we are justified in calling it a 
“world of water.” It must have been a very thickly 
inhabited “ water-world,” since whole layers of rock 
were made from the animals which swam in its 
depths or paddled on its surface.— Teresa C. Crofton, 
in St. Nicholas. 


Tue habit of mind produced by a diet largely 
composed of newspapers is adverse to solid thinking 
and dulling in the sense of beauty. Scorched and 
stony is the soul which newspaper reading has pre- 
pared to receive the seeds of genius.—James Bryce. 





